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as beneficent in a high degree The foregoing observations 
anplv Chiefly to people in health ; considerable modifications 
would have to be made for those in disease. 

As a Union, I take it, we are concerned mostly with the 
bringing up of normal children, and the broad principles 
underlying their food and feeding ought to be studied by 
us. If the abnormal appears, that is more a matter for expert 
opinion, and we ought to know when to seek it. But so many 
traditional fallacies cling to us, e\ en in the matter of dietetics, 
where personal experiment might have been expected to 
correct them, that a survey, such as we have taken to-night, 
cannot be out of place or unnecessary. 

Perhaps I should apologise for having presented the subject 
in terms that, to some, may have seemed to be too technical • 


but I hope that I have shown that even technical things 
may be full of interest, and, if the desire to know more has 
been excited in anyone here I shall be fully rewarded for 
undertaking the task. 



MOTHERS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 

By Mrs. W. Legge Symes. 

The growing difficulty of obtaining good servants, the 
diminishing supply of young women for domestic service, 
must me\ itably cause a revolution in the home life of the 
future. That the changes will be almost imperceptible in 
their growth will only cause them to be the more sure rooted, 
and it is well that all who realise the national value of the 
present system of English home life, should look ahead to see 
how the growing domestic difficulty is likely to affect it. 

Though all sections of society are likely to be influenced, 
it is in the life of the middle class that the most radical changes 
will be wrought. The ineradicable vein of serfdom, 
combined with the peasant’s thorough appreciation of its 
commercial value, will always adequately supply the upper 
ten thousand with good service ; whilst the rough work needed 
by the lower sections, will mostly be cheerfully performed 
for a consideration, as a business transaction between equals. 
But the much disputed and ever varying line of distance 
between the serving and the served, combined with the sharing 
of the struggles of the employer, without the aims and 
benefits which animate her, has always bred trouble between 
the domestic servant of the middle class and her mistress, 
and now threatens to destroy any comfortable relations between 
them. Unfortunately it is this very class, likely to be 
hampered in its daily routine of domesticity> that will suffer so 
much more in consequence, than would the one beneath, oi 
the one above. Left to itself it will not have the physical 
power to cope with its difficulties that the one would have, 
or the purse to command the outside piece-work which would 
be the resource of the other. And yet it is this very branch 
of society which it is most important to keep pieser\ed in its 
little entirety. Hedged in as it is by the limitations of its 
means and position, it is the surest forcing house of national 
talent. If it is to become disorganised, and its members ioicrd 
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tTTeid the unsatisfactory boarding-house existence which 
prevails for its counterpart in New York, the national solidity 
derived from its family affection and mutual influence must 
be considerably shaken. 


It is a woman’s difficulty, and one which can be solved 
bv woman only. The question at issue is Will she allow 
herself to be overcome ? Is she going to relinquish without 
fl ctrueele the grand old position of housekeeper, the 
home keeper of man and bairns ? Will the platform, 
the hospital, the bar, or the pulpit bring her the happiness, 
or even the glory which the faithful care of home has ever 
brought to women ? It is the mothers of to-day who must 
consider this question. Those with their girls still children 
about them, must ask themselves what part in their nation’s 
future will they train them to take. Will they so train them 
that as they progress to womanhood they progress in woman’s 
homely virtues ? Will they so train them that, when the 
time comes to give them up to form homes of their own, they 
can do so with the assurance that they are fitted both through 
knowledge and inclination, to perform the duties which lie 
before them ? Unless the mothers of the present day do realise 
the importance of doing this, the present condition of home 
life must inevitably give way. 

For many years the tie between mother and daughter has 
been loosening. In the past there was no closer bond. In 
its oneness of interests it was even more identical than that 
between husband and wife, it was little less tender, little less 
intimate. From the cradle, the daughter trod in the foot- 
steps of her mother, imperceptibly becoming her equal, but 
a ways retaining the loving respect of the pupil, with little 
o ler ambition than that in her turn, she should train daughters 
as SK ' la< l been trained. Were the aims little, they 
for tT °M 1C needs tbeir day, and laid a sure foundation 
her Hot 't ^ ^ be future. Each at least was fulfilling 
dauehtor ^ ot bei, the mother gave her experience, the 
if; \ P '° hted b T it— union between them was complete. 

as progressive 1 ^ ^ thmk ° f the dau g hters in tlie P resellt ’ 
prosaic details nf T g W ° men £ ivin g scant attention to the 

The majority of t°T-T ^ h ° me llfe ‘ And 11 is lar S ely trU6 ' 
y glr b llave their interests apart from their 
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homes, and share these interests but little with their mothers 
whom they greatly regard as belonging to the past age and 
incapable of understanding the movement of the present 
And who is to blame ? The mother, undoubtedly. To her 
alone the blame, on her chiefly the penalty falls. She has 
let go the hand of her girl too soon. Is it not so ? What 
is the general custom now adopted of disposing of the hours 
of the child emerging from mere babyhood? Before she 
can well speak plainly she is placed at a kindergarten, where 
she gets instruction, of more or less value, in the use of her 
natural faculties. This is good in its way, but little is done 
that could not be done by any ordinary mother in ordinary 
daily life ; and it is an early starting forth of the child 
to obtain mental impressions from outside sources. It is 
also giving an outsider an early opportunity to bias the 
mother’s judgment of her child’s abilities. For the mother, 
if she will use her opportunities properly, will be able, not only 
to take the mental estimate fairly, but also to take it in relation 
to moral, physical and social attributes, all of which are so 
important of consideration in the disposition of a girl’s future. 
The schoolmistress naturally judges the child from the 
mental standpoint, and precocity often gives rise to belief 
in latent genius, which the future fails to justify, though years 
of energy and overstrain may be devoted to the one object 
in view. Hence the importance of the mother following, 
step by step, her child’s mental development, that she may 
judge of its progress in comparison with other growdhs, and 
weigh its influence in relation to the necessities of future life. 
This she will not do, as long as she gives wholly into other 
hands, the imparting of knowledge to the brain, keeping no 
hold upon the mind herself. 

It is seldom practicable, or even advisable, for a girl s entire 
education to be carried on by her mother, but it is equally 
unnecessary that the mother should undertake no branch of 
it, or that she should allow her own intellect to deteiioiate, 
and so deprive her daughter’s education of the intimate super- 
vision it should receive. The consequence is that, as the giil s 
mental growth increases, she becomes more and more 
dependent upon outside companionship, and both in her 
mother’s and her own mind the idea grows, that the mother 
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is the intellectual inferior, and that the aims and occ^^ 
If her life are less in worth than those her daughter shot^ 
hold and pursue. 

And the result— the deplorable result— is to be Se 
in thousands of English homes to-day. Homes, which 
should be the hives of healthy, happy girlhood, are too 
often mere boarding-houses of toil-worn women. Middle- 
aged mothers who need leisure, cannot relinquish to, 0r even 
share with, their daughters the responsibilities of house- 
keeping. No, their girls are out in the world, cheapening 
the labour market for their fathers and brothers, and too 
often merely to prove, that they can do what a man can do 
ignoring the fact that to them properly belong duties which 
no man can perform as well as they. 

And how does it all end ? A man calls, 

woman answers. A home is formed and the 
takes her place as manager of it. Is she a aU vA*s» r 
Go into the newly-formed homes presided over by those 
women who have attempted most things but housekeeping 
and you will see. Ignorant mistresses instructing ignorant 
sen ants. Servants with a little experience teaching their 

or -irrl j; iU-I. 


and a 
woman 
success ? 


ymlvj nave aiiciujjicu niubi iiiings out Housekeeping 
and you will see. Ignorant mistresses instructing ignorant 
servants. Servants with a little experience teaching their 
mistress hei and their own duties, according to their 
lights, and with regard to their interests. The natural result 
is riction, which brings about the unhappy condition of things 
pre\ ai mg in so many households of to-day, In the times 
n .^ ' vomen entered upon her duties as housekeeper with 
fnr ho 611 ^) 0 * em .’ S ^ le was direct those who worked 

several h i v^ i uc ^ men t» an d with a better regard to their 

demands' 1 to^much™’ 7^ ^ imperfect knowledge, she 
resentment a ( ’ an< ^ acce pts too little, thus exciting 

guided reali/ f °/f enng cont empt, whilst they who should be 
into their owln a ° f abllity to control, take the reins 

But let the S r d dnVe aS the y will. 

their home m n 10use keepers of the future enter upon 

duties, and thev^tT 111 ^ th a P ro P er knowledge of their 
which will be tl regam the lost power over the maids 
selves. Th e S er , roag l ly appreciated by the maids them- 
quite susceptible 10 f ° f Iln S lan( i are drawn from a class 
exercise of it 0n i ° £ 0Ver nment, and happier for the 
y now they are sufficiently enlightened to 
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distinguish between those who rule for their mutual benefit 
and those who merely exercise their right of dictation at the 
instance of caprice. Bring back the old happy relationship 
between a mistress and her maids, and there will be happier 
homes, and mothers more at leisure to give time and thought 
to the mental training of their children. Let the mothers of 
to-day consider this, and resolve to train their daughters 
in domesticity from the very first. It is too late after years 
given up to brain work alone, to send them to a model laundry 
to study the various processes of washing, or to give them a 
course of lessons at a cookery school. No ! they must make 
them familiar with the daily routine of domestic life, must 
teaching them how washing and cooking, cleaning and 
serving, can be worked in one harmonious round, and at the 
same time give them intellectual companionship, and keep 
pace with the expansion of their interests. Let the mother do 
this and she will retain her time-honoured position as 
the centre of the family circle, and will make her daughters, 
both before and after marriage, happy women at home. 


